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Many and varied are the experiences 
of every missionary. However, the prime 
object of his life is the preaching of the 
gospel of salvation and the saving of 
precious undying souls. His life, his 
example, his deeds, contribute to this 
end as much and more than his words. 
And, often, quite a bit of his time is 
taken up with the common ordinary 
tasks on his station. Even thén, as he 
comes in contact with the natives about 
him, he uses every opportunity to sow 
the precious seed of the Word. 


And when, as in our case, he is the 
pioneer missionary on a certain field, 
much preliminary work of building up a 
station must be done first of all. 


My dear husband’s activity in our 
mission covered the years 1895-1938. 
From 1895-1904 he was active on the 
Oklahoma field (called Indian Territory 
at first). Two years of that time (1898- 
1900) he attended Bethel College to pre- 
pare himself further for his vocation. 
From 1895-1898 he was teacher in our 
mission school at Cantonment; after 
leaving Bethel College, in the spring of 
1900, he was sent to Haoenaom (Chey- 
enne for house of prayer), the present 
Clinton station, as missionary. In the 
fall of 1903 we were married, served 
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together at Clinton that winter and were 
.sent to Montana the next spring (1904) 
in order to bring the precious Gospel to 
the Northern Cheyenne also. 


Pioneering 


The Tongue River. Reservation being 
a closed one, only Indians and govern- 
ment employees residing there, with no 
towns or railroads on the reservation, 
all building material had to be brought 
together and hauled great distances. 
Naturally, the first summer was a very 
restless and busy one with varied exper- 
iences. The Lord answered our prayers 
in such a wonderful way when He sent 
a company of surveyors through the 
reservation just when we needed them to 
survey the plot of ground selected for a 
mission station. Later in the summer, 
when all materials were on the place 
ready to build, He provided us with the 
needed workers (a mason and a carpen- 
ter) when all our efforts in that line 
had been futile. 

During the summer of 1904 from May 
till the middle of October we lived in a 
tent near the trader’s store, where a little 
later, the postoffice Busby, named after 
the trader, was established. A govern- 
ment boarding school to accommodate 
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80 Indian children in the fall was just 
being completed. It was about a mile 
from the store and one-fourth of a mile 
north of the government school, where 
Busby, our first mission station on that 
reservation, was to be erected. As long 
as we had no chapel and were so busy 
erecting the station we could have no 
regular services; but we did visit various 
groups of Indians on Sundays; and they 
were, of course, curious why we had 
come and were much interested in this 
white man who could speak Cheyenne. 
On one of our first drives out of camp, 
when Mr. Linscheid. surprised the Indians 
by speaking Cheyenne, he was asked, 
“Who is your mother?” Evidently he 
was taken for a half-Indian. 


The Beginning of The Work 


It was the middle of December, 1904, 
when the log chapel was finally finished 
and we could invite our Indian friends to 
gather for worship. December 18 was 
the day for the first service. We asked 
ourselves, “Would they, having their own 
religion and ceremonies to which they 
clung so tenaciously, really come?” We 
were agreeably surprised when the chapel 
was filled to overflowing. From the 
beginning the interest shown was grati- 
fying. Soon some Indians came from 
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Lame Deer (the agency, eighteen miles 
away) and desired a mission station there. 
The work on the reservation was expan- 
ded as soon as it was. possible, and other 
missionaries added, though we conduct- 
ed some services at Lame Deer before 
there were any more workers. Lame 
Deer was established in 1908, Birney in 
1910 and Ashland in 1917. 


Varied Experiences 


In the building of such a station far 
from towns and railroads, there were 
many hard tasks and it was difficult, at 
times impossible, to get the needed help. 
A well was one of the first requisites. 
In the beginning my husband had dug a 
temporary well 6 by 8 feet deep in a val- 
ley, but when the station was built on a 
higher elevation, and we could get no 
Indian help, they being afraid of the 
spirits of the deep, my husband and I 
were forced to dig the well without other 
help. We dug to a depth of 32 feet (my 
companion of course doing the lion’s 
share) when we found good, clear and 
cold water. This interested the Indians; 
as they secured their water from the 
streams and springs; now some expressed 
the desire that we come and dig a well 
for them! 

After the station was completed, on 
one of the many trips to Crow Agency, 
our nearest R.R. point 35 miles away, 
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my husband was delayed very much and 
I was concerned about him. He had 
gone to the R.R. point to get our new 
church organ and other freight. When 
he finally did come he told me of his 
experience causing the delay. At a cer- 
tain place along the way, where the 
road was very steep both ways through 
a gully, the wagon did not track as it 
should have, and the large heavy organ 
box tipped from the wagon—and here 
he was all alone, no habitation in sight, 
hardly ever did a traveler come along 
this lonely road, so what should he do? 
Other boxes of various sizes were un- 
loaded and gradually he raised the organ 
box from a smaller to a larger till at 
last it was back in its place. The rest 
of the boxes were soon reloaded and he 
could continue his journey. We were 
concerned about the organ, luckily, how- 
ever, it was not harmed and is still do- 
ing good service at Busby after over 
forty years. 


A few years later we purchased a wind- 
mill, so as to be able to irrigate a little 
garden in the hot, dry summer. How to 
get the wind mill up was the question. 
Wind mills were not common there at 
that time and Indians were not used to 
such tasks, so my dear companion had 
the lion’s share again to get the windmill 
up and duly connected. 

In 1914, in spite of the fact that it 
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was stated, Montana had no tornadoes, 
we experienced such a one on our station 
on August 21. The log chapel was en- 
tirely demolished, only the pulpit, the or- 
gan and the stove were left intact. Our 
dwelling house was damaged but little, 
and oh, how thankful we were that no 
one was injured. Another church had to 
be erected, and since this meant a great 
deal of driving again to secure materials 
and carpenters, and distances were great, 
we purchased our first Ford, which saved 
a lot of time for us. A frame church was 
built this time, a low steeple added for a 
church bell. 


The Sunday School of Bluffton, Ohio, 
where my brother, E. J. Hirschler, was 
superintendent, took up the project to 
secure a bell for us. In time the bell ar- 
rived and my husband hauled it out from 
Crow Agency. But now the problem was 
to get it up into the tower. The re- 
sourceful missionary must find a way. 
So with all sorts of levers and pulleys, 
which he arranged, he raised the bell of 
over one thousand pounds, with but a 
little assistance I could render in manipu- 
lating these levers so that inch by inch, 
finally the seemingly impossible task 
was done. That same bell is still serving 
its purpose, inviting Cheyennes_ to 
services at Busby, after a period of 
thirty years. 
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Everyday Experiences on the Station 

In the everyday life of a missionary 
many interruptions occur. Possibly he 
is absorbed in his preparations for a ser- 
vice and Indian visitors arrive. They 
come with all sorts of requests. Often 
times they wish some medicine, ointment 
or advice in regard to some ailment. 
From Busby to Lame Deer, where the 
government physician, the only one on 
the reservation, resided, it was 18 miles 
and many Indians lived much further 
than that from the agency, so the miss- 
ionary is often called upon for medical 
help. In serious cases he naturally would 
refer them to the doctor. 


Oftentimes an Indian comes to have 
a letter or letters written to the relatives 
in Oklahoma. In those earlier years few 
of the Northern Cheyennes could read or 
write English or any other language. 
They would dictate their letter in Chey- 
enne, the missionary would write it in 
English; at its destination the missionary 
there would be asked to interpret the 
contents of the letter into the Cheyenne 
for the recipient. Thus the northern and 
southern Cheyenne communicated with 
each other. © 

Again, at times, the missionary would 
be interrupted with the announcement 
of a death and since burial almost in- 
variably took place on the same day as 
the death, the missionary had to drop 
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everything and hurriedly prepare a fit- 
ting message often while making a box 
to serve as coffin. In those early years 
no coffins, or the service of an under- 
taker were available, so that missionaries 
and mission workers often tended to the 
making and lining of the box. Many 
such a box did my dear companion make 
for such who had departed. When the 
flu epidemic was so very severe in the 
fall of 1918, there were 66 deaths on that 
reservation within three weeks so that 
the one doctor and the missionaries were 
kept busy almost day and night. 


At other times a young couple would 
appear on the scene, wishing to be mar- 
ried. Everything had to be laid aside, 
whether suitable or not and the ceremony 
performed with the missionary’s wife 
acting as one of the witnesses. Natur- 
ally the missionary would give admoni- 
tions based on the Word of God, to the 
couple at the time. At one such occasion, 
when the meaning of the important step 
had been explained and the all important 
question put to the bridegroom there 
was no response. The question was re- 
peated and explained more fully, but still 
no answer came. Finally the missionary 
said there could be no marriage unless 
the answer were forthcoming. Then the 
bridegroom very timidly responded: “Well 
but I might make a mistake.” -There 
was no marriage that day but the couple 
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did return after a few days and the cere- 
money was duly performed. 


At one time a young man, one of 
twins, who were as much alike as two 
peas in a pod, was married by my com- 
panion in our home. Soon after that we 
heard that the young bridegroom was 
not treating his wife properly. Meeting 
him as he thought, one day, he took him 
to task about his shortcomings. The 
supposed bridegroom listened quietly and 
then with a twinkle in his eye said: “But 
I am not the bridegroom, I am his twin 
brother and not married.” We thought it 
to be quite a joke, but let us hope that he 
took the admonition to heart for his 
later life. 


An experience of an entirely different 
nature we had when one of our Christian 
women came and in all sincerity asked 
to adopt our younger son. She had but 
one daughter and wanted a son so badly. 
Among Indians children are often given 
to others especially grandmothers, to 
raise. Later on this family adopted an 
orphaned Indian boy, and so had the son 
they longed for. This woman was one 
of our faithful Christians. She, her 
husband and only daughter were all bap- 
tized at the same time. They lived eleven 
miles away, but very seldom missed our 
services. In winter when it was bitter 
cold, and the snow very deep that was 
not an easy matter with a team of very 
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poor ponies. So, very often, they would 
drive part of the way on Saturday, stop 
with friends along the way for the night 
and get to the church in time for service 
the next morning. When we left Mon- 
tana in 1920 to take up a station in Ok- 
lahoma this Same woman took our de- 
parture very much to heart. The daugh- 
ter died from tuberculosis a few years 
after we left, and the mother foliowed 
some years later, both remaining true to 
their faith. 


Camp Visits 


Besides all preparations for the various 
services with many interruptions in the 
home, the missionary and wife had many 
visits to make in Indian homes, especially 
among the sick. This required a great 
deal of driving and often times the very 
ones we wished to see were not at home 
or had moved to some other place taking 
the sick one along. At the bedsides of 
the sick, scripture passages were read, 
prayers offered, songs sung and often 
times a penitent sinner would find’ for- 
giveness of sin and peace in his heart. 
One of the first ones to be converted at 
Busby, was a young man very ill with 
tuberculosis. He had been away to 
school and could speak some English, 
but was so glad to hear the word of God 
in his own language. Oh, how his face 
beamed when he accepted salvation and 
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found peace—but he was permitted to 
testify of it only about one week after 
his baptism. He was always happy at 
the occasions of our almost daily visits 
and joyously his spirit went to be with 
his Lord. 

Quite a tew of younger folks also came 
to repentance and showed it in their lives 
that they had become new creatures in 
Christ. No, they were not perfect—that 
we cannot expect—coming out of heath- 
endom, superstition and gross sins as 
they do. There were conversions of men, 
women, boys and girls of various ages, 
and many remained true to the end; 
though there were also some cases of 
back-sliding, but where is that not the 
case? 


At one time one of the chiefs of the 
Northern Cheyennes came to my husband 
and confessed that he had observed us, 
listened to the message of salvation at- 
tentively and had come to the conclusion 
that this religion we proclaimed was the 
true one. He had of course been brought 
up in their own Indian religion and had 
believed it to be the right one, but it had 
not satisfied him; then he had tried the 
peyote-cult, which had come up more re- 
cently among the Indians, but it too did 
not satisfy him, so now he wanted to be- 
come a Christian. He was duly instruct- 
ed and baptized, remained true to his 
faith to the end, though his children one 
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after the other died, and he himself had 
to suffer for a long time before the Lord 
released him. He, as well as other Chris- 
tians often had to suffer persecution by 
the non-Christians; especially was this 
true, as in his case, where there was sick- 
ness, death or other misfortune in the 
family. All of this made it hard for the 
Christians to remain true and alas, some 
did back-slide! 

At occasions of funerals, there was a 
decided difference whether the family 
was Christian or not. At heathen fu- 
nerals there was loud wailing, the legs 
of mourners were often slashed with 
knives so that blood would trickle down, 
which made the scene pitiful to eyes, 
ears and heart. The Christians though 
sad at such occasions, had the hope of 
seeing their loved ones again in the be- 
yond and so could be more calm and re- 
signed. 


At one occasion (this was later in Ok- 
lahoma) when we left a tubercular young 
Christian, he said to us in German: 
“Auf Wiedersehen,”’ not realizing that 
it would be the last time we would see 
each other here below. Yes, there will 
be a happy reunion for the children of 
God in the beyond and we hope to see 
many of our Indians there also. 

Another task often done during the 
week in the mission home was the in- 
struction of candidates for baptism, so 
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that usually there was plenty of varia- 
tion in the duties of each day. 


Work with the Women and Girls 


Still another phase of the work was 
the sewing meetings with the women 
which were conducted at certain times 
of the year in the various stations. In 
our time of service I conducted such 
both at Busby and the outstation on the 
Upper Rosebud River. One year Miss 
Agnes Williams could assist me in this, 
but unfortunately had to leave Montana 
on account of her health so I was left 
alone to conduct these—besides having 
the duties of the home and the teaching 
of our boys, the older one for eight 
years till he was ready for high-school 
and the younger one for three years. 


A Change of our Field of Labor 


In 1920 we left Montana, so dear to our 
hearts and were transferred to Canton- 
ment in Oklahoma (where my husband 
had started his mission career in 1895) 
and our boys could go to school in Can- 
ton, six miles from our station. Here 
also we had sewing meetings in Canton- 
ment (Later Longdale) and Fonda. Here 
too Miss Williams helped for some years 
till she resigned and I continued alone. 
These meetings afforded a splendid op- 
portunity to present the gospel story in 
word and song. On the whole the wo- 
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men and girls were more receptive for 
the gospel, so that in the membership of 
the Cheyenne churches there were more 
women and girls than men and boys. 


Activities on Sundays 
(Montana and Okla.) 


And our Sundays? They were always 
full days and seemed too short, especial- 
ly so in winter time. The sixteen years 
we spent at Busby (1904-1920) and seven 
more years at Cantonment (1920-1927) 
(till the boarding school at Cantonment 
was closed), it was our privilege to re- 
side near such a school and therefore had 
splendid opportunities to present the gos- 
pel in word and song to the pupils in these 
schools nine months out of each year. 
Thus we conducted three or four services 
each Sunday—namely S.S. at the Gov't 
school with the children in attendance, 
then our Cheyenne meeting at the church 
and every other Sunday afternoon anoth- 
er Cheyenne meeting on the outstation 
on the Upper Rosebud, (later in Okla. a 
Cheyenne meeting at Fonda every Sunday 
afternoon, besides the S8.S. and service in 
the forenoon) and then an English ser- 
vice at the school in the evening. The 
seed of the Gospel was scattered abroad 
in all of these services and many of the 
older pupils accepted Christ as their per- 
sonal Savior, from year to year, but the 
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extent of the results only eternity will 
reveal. Of such that became Christians 
in later life not a few confessed that it 
was during the years of their schooling 
in those religious meetings, that the first 
gospel seed fell into their hearts and grew 
till finally they came to accept the sal- 
vation offered so freely. 


On the Sundays when we had to drive 
from Busby to the outstation on the Up- 
per Rosebud, (eleven miles each way) 
with horses and buggy (or sleigh) on a 
short winter Sunday afternoon, conduct 
a meeting there and be back in time for 
a 7 o’clock meeting at the school, the 
time seemed all too short. When it was 
so bitter cold we would leave the two 
boys at home in the warm house, instruct- 
ing them to lock the doors and busy them- 
selves with their toys and books. On one 
such occasion when they had followed our 
instructions, even had drawn the shades, 
there was a Knock at the door. The older 
boy could not resist and lifted the shade 
a bit to peek out and was spied. Now a 
voice called repeatedly: “Is the lady in?” 
even trying the door. Finding it locked 
the party went to the back door trying 
that. Luckily the boys remained quiet 
and did not open the door and the parties 
finally left. Indians would have done them 
no harm, but imagine our consternation 
when we heard afterwards that this had 
been a party of gypsies traveling through 
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the reservation selling their wares. After 
this it became still harder to leave the 
small boys at home, yet on the other hand 
we knew they were under the protecting 
hand of God. Some may wonder why I 
left them and accompanied my husband 
to the outstation? In those days the sing- 
ing among the Cheyennes was poor, as 
yet, and my assistance at the organ and 
in singing helped some of course, and 
my companion was anxious for that help. 
That may answer the question at least 
to some extent. 


Week day meetings in the Gov’t school 


In the 23 years that we lived near a 
Government Boarding school (16 in Mon- 
tana and 7 more at Cantonment up to 
the closing of that school in 1927) we also 
had one evening each week (usually 
Thursday) for religious work with the 
children in these schools. Bible stories 
were related, Christians songs practiced 
and learned. According to the number of 
mission workers, the children were divid- 
ed into various groups, as to age and 
grades. The pupils enjoyed these evenings 
and so did we, and many learned to know 
their Lord and Savior through these ef- 
forts. 


Added meetings in the churches 


When in 1929 the Government school 
at Cantonment was closed we started Sun- 
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day Schools in our various churches in 
order to continue the religious work with 
the children. All children living in the 
community were invited and so it hap- 
pened that at times there were Indian, 
Negro and white children in my group at 
Fonda, and how they enjoyed singing: 
“Jesus loves the little children, All the 
children of the world, Red and yellow, 
black and white, They are precious in His 
sight”, etc. and many more songs. And 
the Christmas programs that were pre- 
pared and rendered on the various sta- 
tions are still fresh in mind. 


Vacations a change in the regular routine 


Once in a while we would have short 
vacations, usually 10 weeks every five 
years. Then part of the time was used to 
visit various ones of our churches to ac- 
quaint them with our work among the 
Indians. Twice during such vacations 
(1909 and 1914) I had to undergo opera- 
tions and thus spent a good part of the 
vacation in a hospital. In 1914 my dear 
companion had the privilege to visit the 
churches of Saskatchewan and in a rath- 
er short time spoke 86 times in various 
churches and groups in that province. The 
school year 1928-29 we spent on the Beth- 
el College campus, it being the only year 
that our two sons were attending the col- 
lege at the same time. One summer we 
visited churches in the east, and the next 
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in the west, but were on the campus dur- 
ing the winter. During that winter my 
husband had to undergo a serious opera- 
tion. The Lord was gracious and all our 
operations were successful. To Him be 
the honor and the praise! 


Our retirement and further labors 


From 1920 till the fall of 1938 we serv- 
ed at Cantonment in Oklahoma but for 
some time towards the last, my health 
would not permit to keep on, so as soon 
as the mission-board could find a succes- 
sor, we again left a field of labor, dear 
to us, and came to reside in Newton, Kan- 
sas. Here my dear husband also found 
opportunities of service in the Lord’s 
vineyard. In 1939 (my health having im- 
proved somewhat) it was our rare priv- 
ilege to be back in Montana for some 
months to oversee the work while the 
other missionaries were away (Rev. Pet- 
ter in Switzerland) and after Rev. Habeg- 
ger’s return from vacation to be present 
at the 35th anniversary celebration at 
Busby. Great changes were noted since 
we began the work there in 1904. It was 
indeed a_ gratifying experience for us. 
Also in 1940 we substituted at Canton in 
Oklahoma for the summer, since our suc- 
cessor there, Rev. Benno Toews, had re- 
signed. We stayed till Rev. Arthur Frie- 
sens could come to minister to the Indians 
in that part of our Oklahoma field. 
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While residing in Newton, before going 
to Montana in 1939 my husband served 
the Johannesthal church for three months 
and also helped in various activities in 
the Newton church, which became our 
home church after moving to Newton. 


After returning from Oklahoma in 1940 
and being prevailed upon by the Emman- 
uel Church north of Moundridge, he 
undertook the task to shepherd that flock. 
He labored with apparent success, the 
congregation erecting a new church build- 
ing with all labor donated and the building 
almost paid for when finished. He was 
privileged to instruct quite a group of 
young people there, but could not baptize 
them nor attend the dedication of the 
new church building. He labored there 
almost a year, was stricken with illness 
while conducting a Bible study hour in 
the First Mennonite Church of Newton on 
the evening of September 11, 1941. After 
a period of seven months of illness the 
Lord released him of all suffering and his 
earthly life ended on April 14, 1942. 


Naturally, we hoped that we would be 
permitted to enjoy our home in Newton 
for some time together, but the Lord has 
led differently, so that I journey on alone, 
of course missing him very much, till my 
time too shall come to leave this earthly 
house and be with the Lord. 

It was his privilege to conduct at least 
150 services per year and he was permit- 


ted by the Grace of God to baptize 247 
souls, mostly Indians, and receive 24 
others (also mostly Indians) into church 
membership, a total of 271. He reached 
the age of 66 years 5 months and 10 days. 
The time of our pilgrimage together was 
37% years less two days. 

The Lord knows all and He will reward 
according to the faithfulness with which 
we serve. Our trust is in Him and we 
commit all to Him, also for the future. 
May He help us to be faithful to the end, 
to the time of a blessed and happy home- 
coming and re-union. 

—Mrs. G. A. Linscheid 
Newton, Kansas, 1944 


